LYMAN TRUMBULL

its authority, should assume the functions of a returning
board for all the states in future presidential elections,
what limit could be set to their investigations, or to the
passions agitating the country while the same were in pro-
gress? In short, the Electoral Commission was sitting
not to do justice between man and man, but to save the
Republic. Even if it made a mistake in the exercise of
its discretion, the mistake was pardonable.

On the 3d of November, 1877, the subject of this
memoir was married to Miss Mary Ingraham, of Say-
brook Point, Connecticut. The lady's mother was his
first cousin. Two daughters were born of this union, both
of whom died in infancy.

In 1880, when the next presidential campaign, that of
Garfield and Hancock, opened, the Democrats of Illinois
nominated Trumbull for governor of the State, without
his own solicitation or desire. He was now sixty-seven
years of age, with powers of body and mind unimpaired.
In accepting the nomination he gave a brief account of
his political life extending over a period of nearly forty
years. He acknowledged that he had made mistakes,
but said he had never given a vote or performed an act in
his official capacity which he did not at the time believe
was for his country's good. He made a vigorous cam-
paign, but the traces left of it in the newspapers contain
nothing that need be recalled now. The Republican
majority in the state was between thirty and forty thou-
sand. The Republicans nominated Shelby M. Cullom
for Governor and he was elected.

The World's Columbian Exposition took place at Chi-
cago in the year 1893. During one of my visits to it I hadound
